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By LEE FLOR 

Star Staff Writer 


Elected officials in Mont- 
gomery, Fairfax, and Prince 
Georges Counties are going to 
have to start grappling with 
an immense problem in the 
next few months — where will 
they put the homes for the 
additional 5 million people ex- 
pected to move into the sub- 
urbs by the Year 2000? 

Since 1961, a Year 2000 Plan, 
proposed in 1961 and endorsed 
by political leaders of the 
Washington area in 1964, rec- 
ommended putting the in- 
creased residential develop- 
ment in six corridors of 
growth. The planners and 
elected officials felt a “con- 
cert of public actions” would 
permit them to guide this de- 
velopment in an orderly way 
and stop helter-skelter “subur- 
ban sprawl.” 

The 1961 plan said there 
were around 2.5 million people 
in the metropolitan area, and 
an additional 2.5 million peo- 
ple might be expected to move 
here by the Year 2000. Howev- 
er, a new population estimate 
made last year changed this. 

Now planners expect the 
population of the Washington 



This is the original Year 2000 Plan. 


area to jump from around 2.7 
million people in 1967 to 
around 7,7 million in the Year 


2000. Almost all of these peo- 
ple are expected to be moving 
into the suburbs. The old esti- 


X; 



mate, of around 2.5 million' 
people needing space for new 
homes, was only half-right. 

And perhaps worst of all, it 
looks as though the Year 2000 
Plan is dying on its feet. The 
plan is developing major h ’ 
faults, and local governments j| |£ 
have only a few months or!l# ; 
years of grace, at the most, to jp. 
settle on some basic regional II? 
development concepts. Imt* 

The Metropolitan Washing- 
ton Council of Governments, # 
which conducts the major re- 
gional planning effort hereX ... 
with federal housing grants, ! 
had its staff make an analysis] 
of the Year 2000 Plan. Thej .:;^ 
staff study, released last] f ’ 
month, concluded that “there’ JU 
is a need to re-evaluate the:; 5 s ** 
comprehensive development 
policies for the Washington!,;^: 
area” which were incorporate 
ed in the six-corridor Year Iff 
2000 Plan. 

This is a period of great con- 
fusion and turmoil in the plan-* 
ning area.. Northern Virginia m 3 
local governments have just;,®- 
abolished the Northern Virgin- 
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ia Regional Planning ,and Eco- 
nomic Development Commis- 
sion. The commission had rep- 
resented seven city and county 
governments there, and had 
tried to develop a local Year 
2000 Plan. 

On the other side of the Po- 
tomac River, the Maryland- 
National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission is in 
grave danger of being dis- 
membered by the Montgomery 
and Prince Georges County 
governments. 

In the District, top members 
of the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission have re- 
signed, recommending that 
President Nixon abolish their 
organization and give District 
planning responsibility to the“ 
city government. 

The Council of Govern- 
ment’s planning structure, 
therefore, is also subject to 
change, if for no other reason 
than its relationships with oth- 
er p 1 a n n i n g organizations. 

, While the Year 2000 Plan itself 
is in trouble, it is apparent 
that the structure behind re- 
gional planning itself is also 
going to be examined, to see 
wh^ previous plans have 

The Council of Govern- 
ment’s planning staff analysis 
of the Year 2000 Plan shows 
some of the defects developing 
in the plan, and indicates why 
the organization’s planning 
structure and sphere of re- 
sponsibilities should be exam- 
ined. 

The staff conclusion mem 
tions that there was a “vague- 
ness of the stated policy” for 
some part s of the plan, and 
said that “new ways to imple- 
ment development objectives 
must be found.” • 

Here fire some of the major 
discrepancies the council’s 
planning staff uncovered for 
the plan: 


ply of low and 
come housing. 
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OPEN SPACES — The origi- 
nal concept of the six-corridor 
plan was that the open space 
between the intensively- 
developed corridors would be 
preserved by a variety of 
methods, such as acquisition 
for parkland, large estate zon- 
ing, acquisition of easements, 
etc. 

The staff analysis said that 
“since 1960 open space preser- 
vation has had little actual ef- 
fect on the form of regional 
growth . . 

It said that a “significant 
amount of development” has 
taken place during the 1960s in 
areas recommended for open 
space wedges, and said this 
was “particularly true in Fair- 
fax and Prince Georges Coun- 
ties.” 

The preservation of the open 
space wedges has been limited 
to date . . . only about one- 
tenth of the proposed wedge 
areas have been preserved so 
far,” and this includes all park 
acquisitions over the past 40 
years, the staff pointed out. 


SEWER DEVELOPMENT 
—The suburban maps of pro- 
posed sewer development 
show extensive spread of 
planned sewers into open 
space corridors. If the preser- 
vation of the open space 
wedges is still desired, plan- 
ning bodies and local govern- 
ments will have to alter the 
location or effectiveness of the 
sewer developments, or other- 
wise widespread subdivision 
development will result, the 
staff said. 


HOUSING GAP - In 1960, 
the residents of the Washing- 
ton metropolitan area had a 
deficiency of around 74,000 
dwelling units needed to give 
families decent housing. This 
gap is estimated to have in- 
creased to 114,000 homes in 
1968. If present housing poli- 
cies and trends continue, the 
housing gap probably will in- 
crease to around 186,000 dwell- 
ing units by 1985, the planners 
estimated. 

They also said that many 
suburban land development 
.policies acted to increase the 


TRANSPORTATION — One 
major part of the original plan 
Was the concept that rail rapid 
transit lines and freeways 
would be provided for each 
corridor, and would attract de- 
velopment because the trans- 
portation facilities would be 
connected to a downtown 
Washington core of employ- 
ment and major office head- 
quarters. 

However, the transit net- 
work is late getting off the 
launching pad, and parts of it 
for the suburbs are not even 
authorized by Congress. Inner 
city connections for the free- 
ways appear blocked, and at 
least one of the freeways need- 
ed for corridors does not exist 
and is not planned, the staff 
said. 


less stiff zoning controls are 
used by local governments, 
planners said. 

There are 18 new communi- 
ties in the corridors as pro- 
posed by various local and 
sub-regional plans. Only eight 
of these will be served by rap- 
id transit and freeways, the 
staff said. 


Ten new communities will 
be served only by freeways, 
without rapid transit. Four 
new communities will have 
neither transit or freeways. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT 
CENTERS — The original 
plan called for the federal gov- 
ernment to place new employ- 
ment centers in the corridor 
cities, as integral parts of 
smaller “downtown” areas for 
the regional cities. 

The planning analysis point- 
ed out that there were nine 
federal employment centers, 
with over 1,000 or more new 
employees, planned for loca- 
tions outside the Capitol Belt- 
way by 1985. Of these nine, 
only two will be within “corri- 
dor cities.” 

These two will be at Reston 
and Gaithersburg. They will 
be at separate locations, away 
from any rapid transit stations 
and freeways, and separate 
from any development of com- 
bined com mercial-f eder§l of- 
fice development, the plaroers 
pointed out. 

The staff analysis was pre- 
sented to the board of direc- 
tors of the Council of Govern- 
ments on Sept. 11, and has 
been “referred” down to sev- 
eral subcommittees for analy- 
sis. In a few weeks, the sub- 
committees are supposed to 
indicate to the parent organi- 
zation what the next step 
should be. 

There are several alterna- 
tives. 

One is to continue the status 
quo, in which suburban sprawl 
continues without much direc- 
tion or “guidance” from pub- 
lic agencies and local govern- 
ments. 

Another would be to develop 
a new comprehensive regional 
plan, which may be required 
anyway under federal housing 
regulations before any free- 
way, transit, housing and sew- 
er grants may be made. 

Another would be just to 
make temporary interim re- 
gional planning studies, Seal- 
ing with each crisis in regional 
planning as it develops. 

One alternative which may 
be considered is to strengthen I 


. .. . Also, arterial freeways are 
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Since it has had somejGfc_| 
sponsibility since its leaders 
adopted the “corridor city con- 
cept” in January, 1964, some 
critics may feel the political 
and governmental p r o c e s s 
backing up regional planning 
is at fault in any impending 
collapse of the Year 2000 Plan, 
and in any failures which have 
developed so far. 



